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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 9I 

of ei). 1087 viol yauoi jt66ov for Guttentag's vsoc yafioQ tt66ov. 1097 T^de y' 
ivvaisiv 66fiaiv. 11 25 Bta tic s/iirai^ei raxa. II 52 avkpx^oBai for 
e-srdyeadai. 

Medea 49 okoi)p!?/ja foxolnov KT^jia. 77 to'ujSs S^naialv for Tola6e Safiaatv, 143 
TTapaBsXyofiev?; for Tzapaffa/nvofievr!, with a long list of passages where BsHysiv and 
daTineiv are confounded. 182 yap rdd^ for /cat Td(5* ; 240 oloct; fidTitcTa 
T e pip era I cmemeTriQ. 301 CTvyepog for At)7rp(Sf. 319-20 suspected. 325 ov 
yap kpe vsiaei; ttotL (We hope nobody will be so cruel as to quote Ar. Plut. 
600 ov yap TretGst^ ovS^ 7jv Tretorig.) 334 aov rrXeov KeKTT/fieOa for K-oii ttovuv KexpV' 
fjzda. 382 (povovg x^P^ paTzrovca for dofwvg vrrepfiaivovGa. 384—5 are cut down to 
KpaTCGTa rX rival fapfxanoi^ avrovg e?^iv. 533 /t' uvrjcag. 540 opoi^ e v fy) ke i g . 
545 T<^v ye <j(bv novuv Trepc. 606 fiuv aTi^ov cr' evena TTpodovu^ ey6. 780 
fiy e/lav for fisivai. 863-4 ov ru^ ^ Ijiov yap Traid^ ea6^peTai Trore | C^vT^ eg to 
Tionrbv ov6i Tijg veoi^vyov. 955 kayovoic ep-og. 1079 veuv for epav. 1108 
ai^par' eg ij^iiv d' y?.v6e. 11 10 Saiuuv erepog, fpovd' elg "AiSr/v \ BoKepav 
are. \ irag av Xvoi ; 1188 Xiirapoi for Tievroi. 1291 yevog for Xexog- 1327 en for 
Te. 1338 vi]Aeag for A£;t;of. 1382 //eZov for Tivei. 1370 ot (5' for o"i6\ and again v. 
1371. 1 374 Kw'f »7 for (TTDyJ. 1388 ■rw(ji» for Mcjv. 

The motto prefixed to the collection is taken from Stob. Flor. XXIX 26, but 
with a modest emendation. Stobaeus has a-rravd' 6 tov ^iiroiivTog evplaiiei Tvovog. 
Professor Schmidt reads, with a slight but significant variation, ov ttavB' i tov 
CtjTovvTog KTe. Well and good, so long as there is real Txovog and not toying 
conjecture merely. 

B. L. G. 

The Sacred Books of the East. Translated by various Oriental scholars and 
edited by F. Max MOller. Vol. XXXI. Oxford, 1887. 

The Zend-Avesta. Part III. The Yasna, Visparad, AfrinagSn, Gahs, and Mis- 
cellaneous Fragments. Translated by L. H. Mills. 

During the last ten years, active and very successful efforts, have been made 
in the criticism and interpretation of the Old Iranian religious book, the 
Zend-Avesta, the Bible of the Parsees. The present volume of Mr. Mills is a 
new and very welcome proof of this fact. It finishes the treatment of the 
Avesta in the series of the " Sacred Books of the East," ed. by F. Max Miiller, 
thus completing the well known translation of the Vendidad and Yashts by 
Mr. T. Darmesteter.' 

^ Dr. Mills, who has now given us the translation of the Yasna, Visparad, 
Afrinagan, and Gahs, was led by his researches into Gnostic philosophy to 
devote himself to the study of the Avesta, and more particularly of the Gathas, 
for the principal traits of the ancient Zoroastrian faith are most prominent in 
these hymns, which are not very extensive, but constitute the most ancient 
part of the Zend-Avesta. Dr. Mills ' went to Germany for this purpose, and 
spent more than ten years in collecting and studying all accessible materials 
for a translation of the GSthas. He has been in communication with almost 
every Zend scholar of note in Germany, France, England, and India, and has 
thus become so familiar with the different views of the two opposing schools of 

1 See A. J. P. II 322 foil. 

' For a detailed account of Dr. Mills's studies see A. J. P. Ill 499 foil. 
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Avesta-interpretation as to be able to judge of the merit of each of them in 
removing the darkness which still obscures the Avesta, and to be able to profit 
by both their methods. Being of opinion that it is not sufficient to study the 
original Zend text, he looked for other means of instruction. We recall the 
excellent words which Max Miiller delivered years ago in his lecture on Veda 
and Zend-Avesta, with regard to the interpretation of the Avesta : " Not a 
corner of the Brahmanas, Sutras, in Yaska and S^yana, ought to be left unex- 
plored ere we risk to give a translation of our own," and Dr. Mills, by applying 
them to Avestic studies, has acted in the same spirit. He not only made him- 
self acquainted with the Pahlavi and the Parsi translations, but also referred 
to the Iranian dialects, and especially to the rich and highly developed Neo- 
Persian language, which is calculated to shed light on points still dark in the 
grammar and exegesis of the Avesta, since, by a correct application of phonetic 
laws, many Old Iranian words may be reconstructed from Neo-Persian forms. 
That the Vedas have been drawn on as a further help for interpretation of the 
Avesta is a matter of course. Dr. Mills was well aware what excellent ser- 
vices the study of the Vedas has already rendered to Iranian philology, and 
that it will probably continue to do so in future, and that the Gathas 
especially ought to be studied in the light of the Vedas, though he is by no means 
Of opinion that Veda and Avesta are identical. Dr. Mills, moreover, pays due 
regard to etymology and comparative philology, the value of which for the 
study of the Avesta has, in fact, never been disputed. But the time is cer- 
tainly past when it was thought possible to complete a translation of the Avesta, 
which abounds in new and indisputable revelations, solely by the help of com- 
parative philology, disregarding tradition. 

As early as 1885 Di-. Mills printed for private circulation, as a result of his 
laborious studies, one volume of his edition of the Gathas which is to come 
out in two volumes. It was distributed among Orientalists in Germany, 
France, Belgium, England, and America, and is now well known. 

The second volume is to contain a commentary and a glossary, and we are 
awaiting its publication with the greatest interest. But pending the appear- 
ance of this work, which was interrupted by Dr. Mills's engagement to write 
the present one, we welcome this latter as a highly gratifying event. 

In the preface Dr. Mills gives his leading views as a translator of the Gathas. 
Then follows a highly instructive introduction, from which we will only point 
out the author's opinions with regard to Zarathustra, the origin and age of the 
Avesta and the Pahlavi translation. Zoroaster, according to him, is an his- 
torical personage. Parts of the hymns ascribed to him and to his immediate 
associates may have been interpolated, but the Gathas as a whole show great 
unity, and the interpolations are made in the spirit of the original. And that 
Zoroaster was the name of the individual in which this unity centres we 
have no sufficient reason to dispute. The scene of the Gathic and original 
Zarathustrianism was, according to Dr. Mills's opinion, the. north-east of Iran, 
and the later Avesta was composed during the hundreds of years during which 
the Zarathustrian tribes were migrating westward in Media. The populations 
among whom these hymns were composed were made up chiefly of agriculturists 
and herdsmen ; accordingly rapine and raid, afifecting them in their interests 
as such, were regarded as the most terrible of visitations. The religion which 
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appears in the cuneiform inscriptions on the rocks of Persepolis and Behistun 
may have been Gathic Zarathustrianism or something closely related to it, at 
any rate it was not the religion of the Vendidad. A form of Mazda worship, 
which had not yet forbidden the burial of the dead, seems to have existed in 
primeval Iran long before Zarathustrianism, for an important inscription is 
written on a tomb, and it is very probable that some form of it survived 
unadulterated by Zarathustrianism. In view of the established age of the. 
oldest Riks, dating from 1500-2000 B. C, the Gathis may possibly have been 
composed as early as about 1500 B. C; it is also possible to place them as late 
as 1200-900 B. C, while the fragments in the Gathic dialect must be considered 
somewhat later. 

The dates of the composition of the several parts of the later Avesta must 
be supposed, according to Dr. Mills's opinion, to extend over many centuries. 
He places the later portions of it somewhat earlier than Darius, while he 
extends the period during which its several parts were composed so far as 
perhaps to the third and fourth century before Christ, while interpolated pas- 
sages, or indeed whole Yashts, may be very late. 

Very interesting and instructive are the author's utterances concerning the 
Pahlavi translation and its study. He says (Introd. xxxix-xl) : " In rendering 
the Pahlavi as a necessary prelude to rendering the Avesta, all possible help 
should of course be sought from the Asiatic translations of the Pahlavi, from 
those of Neryosangh in Sanscrit, and from the still later ones in Parsi and 
Persian. Here, again, those who read the Pahlavi only as rendered by Neryo- 
sangh need great caution. If Neryosangh is simply read like the classical 
Sanscrit, great errors will be committed. He needs a glossary of his own, and 
should be read only in the light of the Pahlavi, which was chiefly his original. 
So of the Parsi Persian translations, they must be read with especial attention 
to their originals. After these original translations have been fully mastered, 
and compared with an improved rendering of the Gathic, likewise also studied 
in the full light of the Veda, the patient scholar will be surprised at the result. 
He will find that, to a certain extensive degree, the two sources of informa- 
tion coincide when reasonably estimated, and, moreover, that where the Pahlavi 
gives us an indication differing from that derived from the Vedic, the surmise 
of the Pahlavi is the more often correct. I say ' reasonably estimated,' for 
not only is the Pahlavi, as a less highly inflected language, incapable of 
rendering the Avesta literally, but its authors do not uniformly make the 
attempt to do so ; nor do they always follow the order of the Gathic or Zend. 
Their translations generally run word for word as to their outward forms, for 
the ancient interpreters probably regarded such a following as essential to a 
complete rendering, but they found themselves compelled to resort to the most 
important exceptions. And, lastly, the rejection or total neglect of the Pahlavi 
translations and their successors, on the ground that they contain errors, is a 
policy which seems to me defective, and to the last degree. What absurdities 
can Sayana be capable of, and yet who would utter final opinions upon the 
Rigveda without either the ability, or the attempt, to read Sayana? " 

The main point of the whole work is certainly the translation of the Gathas, 
which are prominent already by their relative extent when compared with the 
translations of the remaining Yasna, Visparad, Afrinagan, Gahs, and miscel- 
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laneous fragments. The translation of the Gathas is accompanied by many 
remarks which partly endeavor to support the translation and partly give devi- 
ating opinions of other scholars. The translation is closely literal, but filled 
out and rounded as to form by the free use of additions. When it is read with 
a critical eye, it will be observed that the translator occasionally strove after a 
more pleasing effect, but as we lose the metrical flow of the original entirely, 
such an effort to put the rendering somewhat on a level with the original in 
this respect becomes a real necessity. 

Each hymn is preceded by a synopsis, and the author's talent (certainly 
acquired by theological studies) in following the often twisted train of thoughts 
and disentangling them has proved eminent here. He reminds one of an 
excellent interpreter of the Old Testament, who, when striving to interpret 
difficult psalms or doubtful passages from the prophets, must often try with 
all possible sagacity, but also with the greatest love and devotion for his task, 
and with a great faculty of after-feeling, to find out the hidden connexion of 
ideas and to put it in due light. 

In fine, this translation is based throughout on solid studies and on a care- 
ful use of the existing materials. In a department of science where, in spite 
of many successful co-operating endeavors, much is still left to be done, a work 
like the present will certainly be efficacious, and we gladly acknowledge 
having drawn from it ourselves ample instruction and impulse for further 
inquiry. In a subject so much disputed as the Gathas are, it is inevitable that 
some of the views delivered in the introduction, as well as several parts of the 
translation, will meet with contradiction. When proceeding from earnest 
scholars, whose only aim is truth, contradiction has its rights and will be 
useful to science. But when proceeding from dilettanti who have come forward 
with studies half or less than half completed, and who are nevertheless con- 
sulted by a public which is ignorant as regards the innermost laws of science, 
contradiction is surely to be complained of. But the hard-working specialist 
may console himself with the consciousness that he has himself honestly 
striven to do his duty and that he has searched earnestly for the truth. There- 
fore we have the wish and firm hope that a book whereon its author has set a 
good portion of his lifetime (more than ten years) may find many attentive, 
thinking, and unprejudiced readers. 
JBNA, February 9, 1889. EOGEN WiLHELM. 

A New English Dictionary, on Historical Principles ; founded mainly on the 
materials collected by the Philological Society. Edited by James A. H. 
Murray. Part IV, Sect, i, Bra-Byz, completing Vol. I (A and B) ; Sect. 
2, C-Cass, commencing Vol. II. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 1888. 

Part IV of the New English Dictionary has been too long unnoticed in this 
Journal. It is, as seen above, divided into two sections, completing Vol. I 
and commencing Vol. II. With the first section is issued the preface and 
Introduction to Vol. I. The latter has been noticed with Part I in this 
Journal (V 361) ; the former is, in part, new and is dated April, 1888. The 
plan of the work is familiar to all readers of the Journal, and it remains 
but to note progress as the work is issued from time to time. 



